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Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  rose 
to  a  new  high  of  39.3  million  head  in 
1954, 

The  present  catUe  herd  has  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  support  an  annual 
slaughter  of  around  40  million.  Slaugh- 
ter for  1955  will  probably  total  about 


that  number.  This  suggests  tnat  both 
inventory  and  slaughter  of  cattle  will 
continue  nearly  stable  for  the  next  year 
or  so.  However,  a  small  decrease  in 
inventory  next  January  1  seems  more 
likely  than  an  increase . 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Sitxiation  Board,  Jione  30,  1955 

SUMMARY 

Production  of  hogs  continues  to  increase  rapidly  and  is  approaching 
a  peacetime  peak  \rtiile  cattle  production  is  nearly  stable  at  a  record  high. 
Total  output  of  meat  animals  and  meat  is  also  on  an  uptrend  and  also  at  a 
record. 

The  1955  spring  pig  crop  turned  out  9  percent  larger  than  last  year's 
spring  crop.    Producers  are  planning  for  11  percent  more  sows  to  farrow 
this  fall  than  last  fall.    If  fall  plans  are  carried  out,  the  1955  pig 
crop  will  total  around  101  million,  a  number  exceeded  in  peacetime  only  by 
the  102  million  in  1951. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  in  the  first  half  of  1955  registered  about  an 
l8  percent  gain  from  the  small  slaughter  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
Slaughter  in  the  second  half  will  likely  increase  an  average  of  10  to  12 
percent.    The  planned  increase  in  fall  farrowings  makes  it  likely  that 
slaughter  will  continue  upward  in  the  first  half  of  1956. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has  been  almost  stable  for  more  than 
two  years  and  may  be  continuing  so.    From  January  through  June  about  3  per- 
cent more  cattle  were  slaiaghtered  than  a  year  before  vrtiile  calf  slaioghter 
was  unchaiiged.    The  moderate  increase  in  combined  slaughter  points  to 
little  change  in  numbers  this  year.    However,  a  small  decrease  is  more 
likely  than  an  increase. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  first  6  months  of  1955  was 
almost  5  percent  greater  than  a  year  before.    Slaioghter  in  the  second  half 
may  be  approximately  equal  to  that  of  la^t  year. 

From  the  slaughter  in  prospect,  consumption  of  all  meat  for  1955 
will  likely  be  around  159  or  l60  pounds  per  person,  several  pounds  above 
last  year's  153  pounds  and  close  to  the  record  I63  pounds  consumed  in  I908. 

High  output  has  resulted  in  lower  prices  for  hogs  than  in  the  last 
year  or  two  and  has  prevented  increases  for  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep 
despite  rising  incomes  of  consumers.    Profit  margins  of  producers  are 
rather  narrow  compared  with  several  postwar  years.    Production  of  hogs  is 
continuing  upward  despite  lower  prices  and  returns,  largely  because  prices 
of  feed  are  lower  and  large  harvests  of  feed  crops  this  year  have  been  in 
prospect.    The  lower  average  prices  expected  in  the  next  year  might  halt 
the  production  uptrend  in  I956. 
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Prices  of  hogs  increased  this  spring  as  marketings  were  reduced 
and  vd.ll  remain  strong  through  at  least  mid-summer.    They  will  decline 
seasonally  during  the  fall  and  will  be  considerably  lower  than  last  fall. 
By  winter,  however,  when  recovery  usually  begins,  prices  may  not  be 
greatly  different  from  the  lower  levels  of  last  winter. 

Prices  of  fed  steers  and  heifers  declined  during  the  spring  when 
marketings  increased.     Since  movement  of  feeder  stock  to  the  Corn  Belt 
has  continued  large,  the  nimber  of  cattle  on  feed  remains  high.  Sea- 
sonal increases  in  fed  cattle  prices  the  next  few  months  will  be  limited 
by  the  sizable  marketings  in  prospect. 

Prices  of  lambs  recovered  in  June  after  movement  of  195^  crop 
lambs  ended  and  before  large  marketings  of  1955  lambs,  delayed  by  imfa- 
vorable  weather,  began.    Lamb  prices  usually  decline  during  summer  and 
early  fall,  and  probably  will  do  so  this  year. 

RSVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Spring  Pig  Crop  Up  9  Percent 

Nine  percent  more  pigs  were  saved  this  spring  than  last.    The  in- 
crease was  the  second  in  a  row  (table  l) . 

The  number  of  sows  farrowing  also  was  up  9  percent,  as  litters 
averaged  the  same  size  as  last  year — 6. 90  pigs. 

The  spring  crop  was  larger  in  all  regions.    Greatest  increase — 
19  percent — was  in  the  South  Central  States. 

Once  again  farrovings  were  moved  earlier.    About  30  percent  came 
before  March  1.    As  recently  as  1950,  only  19  percent  of  the  spring 
total  were  in  the  December-February  period  (table  2) . 

The  spring  crop  was  larger  than  had  been  expected.    Last  December, 
producers  reported  that  they  planned  a  5  percent  increase  in  spring  far- 
rowings.    In  March,  producers  in  6  Com  Belt  States  said  that  their  total 
spring  farrowings  would  be  up  7  percent.    Those  States  did  increase  by 
that  percentage.    But  producers  in  States  outside  the  center  of  the  Corn 
Belt  stepped  up  their  farrowings  a  lot  more — enough  to  lift  the  United 
States  increase  to  9  percent. 

■  11  Percent  More  Fall  Farrowings 

Planned  by  Producers  • 

The  uptrend  in  hog  production  continues.    Producers  are  planning 
an  11  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  this  fall.  Follow- 
ing a  ik  percent  gain  in  the  fall  of  195^,  farrowings  this  fall  would  be 
27  percent  above  the  fall  of  1953  and.  at  a  new  high  for  fall  in  a  peace- 
time year. 

More  fall  farrowings  are  in  prospect  for  all  regions.  Producers 
in  the  West  North  Central  Region  plan  a  1^+  percent  expansion,  the  most 
for  any  area. 
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Table  1  .-  Number  of  sove  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring 
and  fall  pig  crops,  United  States,  ty  regions,  19^+9  to  date 


SPRING  PIG  CROP 


Year 


North 
Atlantic 


North  Central 


East 


West 


South 
Atlantic 


South 
Central 


Western 


United 
States 


Sovs  feuTOwing 
19k9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955  1/ 


Pigs  saved  per 


1955 


Pigs  saved  per 
litter 

191*9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 


Thousands 

165 

153 
157 
136 
127 
Ikl 


Thoxxsands 

2,39^+ 
2,55^* 
2,625 
2,M+2 
2,219 
2,U08 
2,605 


Thousands 

'+,319 
'+,568 

'♦,855 
4,041 
3,600 
4,034 
'+,318 


Thousands 

633 
631 

683 
721 
597 
625 
668 


Thousands 

1,053 
1,048 
1,026 
904 

603 
712 
845 


Thousands 

256 
228 
249 
215 
l'+5 
165 
l8l 


FALL  PIG  CROP 


1949 

831 

11,925 

12,694 

3,531 

6,059 

1,235 

1950 

815 

13,289 

14,674 

3,552 

5,998 

1,076 

1951 

872 

13,3'+6 

14,690 

3,968 

5,704 

1,224 
940 

1952 

818 

11,972 

13,252 

3,559 

4,420 

1953  : 

661 

11,209 
12,95'* 

12,310 

3,084 

3,788 

757 

1954  : 

739 

1'+,135 

3,501 

4,547 

890 

Thousands 

8,820 
9,174 
9,591 
8,480 
7,300 
8,071 
8,758 


1949 

1,107 

15,909 

27,835 

3,909 

6,570 

1,639 
1,428 

56,969 

1950 

:  920 

16,177 
17,238 

28,905 
31, '+63 

3,971 

6,534 

57,935 

1951 

1,016 

'+,273 

6,430 

1,587 

62,007 

1952 

1,072 
942 

16,421 

26,994 

4,601 

5,846 

1,336 

56,270 

1953 

15,313 

24,635 

3,910 

3,9'+7 

956 

'+9,703 

195'+ 

870 

16,791 
18,069 

27,962 

'+,179 
4,425 

4,771 

1,094 

55,667 

1955  1/ 

:  969 

30,131 

5,657 

1,202 

60,463 

fr 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nxnnber 

Nuznber 

Number 

1949 

6.73 

6.65 

6.44 

6.17 

6.24 

6.39 

6.4o 

1950 

6.36 

6.33 

6.33 

6.29 

6.23 

6.26 

6.31 

1951 

6.63 

6.57 

6.48 

6.26 

6.27 

6.38 

6.47 

1952 

6.83 

6.72 

6.68 

6.38 

6.47 

6.23 

6.64 

1953 

6.92 

6.90 

6.84 

6.55 

6.55 

6.59 

6.81 

195^+ 

6.87 

6.97 

6.93 

6.69 

6.70 

6.62 

6.90 

1955  1/ 

6.85 

6.94 

6.98 

6.62 

6.69 

6.66 

6.90 

farrowing 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1949 

123 

I, boo 

1,941 

565 

951 

im 

5,568 

1950 

119 

1,970 

2,183 

561 

924 

166 

5,923 

1951 

126 

1,991 
1,781 

2,237 
1,976 

610 

879 

189 

6,032 

1952 

118 

555 

684 

11+3 

5,257 

1953 

96 

1,660 

1,842 

464 

574 

U5 

'+,751 

195'+ 

106 

1,897 

2,074 

527 

685 

135 

5,424 

1955  2/ 

118 

2,080 

2,362 

564 

775 

144 

6,043 

36,275 

39,404 
39,804 
3'+,  961 
31,809 
36,766 
2/40,500 


Nuznber 

Number 

NuBber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

6.77 

6.62 

6.51+ 

6.25 

6.37 

6.55 

6.52 

6.83 

6.74 

6.72 

6.33 

6.49 

6.50 

6.65 

6.92 

6.70 

6.57 

6.51 

6.49 

6.47 

6.60 

6.97 

6.72 

6.71 

6.41 

6.46 

6.56 

6.65 

6.91 

6.75 

6.68 

6.65 

6.60 

6.58 

6.70 

7.01 

6.83 

6.82 

6.64 

6.64 

6.57 

6.78 
2/6.70 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Number  indicated  to  farrow  from  Intentions  as  of  June  1,  1955.  Average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  with 
allowance  for  trend  uaed  to  calculate  Indicated  number  of  pigs  saved. 
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-Table  2,-  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distribution  by 
months,  spring  season.  United  States,  19h9-55 


Jan , 


Feb. 


Mar, 


Apr. 


May 


Total 


Dec.  l/j 

Thous  •      Thous.      Ihous.      'ftious,      Thous.      Thous.  Thous. 


283 

2h9 
288 

267 
220 
273 
333 


UUl 

las 

h91 
hQO 
hhl 
511 

722 


958 
1,089 
1,237 
1,198 
1,050 
1,396 
1,608 


2,567 
2,303 
2,752 
2,385 
2,108 

2,iao 

2,U21 


3,026 
3,08h 

3,103 
2,586 
2,221 
2,200 
2,336 


1,5U5 
1,533 
1,720 
l,56ii 
1,260 
1,281 
1,338 


Percentage  of  total  sows  farrowing 


8,820 
9,17U 
9,591 
8,U80 
7,300 
8,071 
8,758 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

19U9  i 

3.2 

5.0 

10.9 

29.1 

3ii.3 

17.5 

100.0 

1950  ! 

2.7 

U.5 

11.9 

30.6 

33.6 

16.7 

100.0 

1951  : 

3.0 

5.1 

12.9 

28.7 

32.)4 

17.9 

100.0 

1952 

•  3.2 

5.7 

Ih.l 

28.1 

30.5 

I8.lt 

100.0 

1953 

3.0  . 

6.0 

la.u 

28.9 

30.U 

17.3 

100.0 

195ii 

!  3.h 

6.3 

17.3 

29.9 

27.2 

15.9 

100.0 

1955 

i  3.8 

8.2 

18. li 

27.6 

26.7 

15.3 

100.0 

1/  December  of  preceding  year. 


Producers  in  7  States  who  reported  fall  plans  by  quarters  expect 
to  have  10  percent  more  summer  farrowings  (June  to  August)  and  12  per- 
cent more  mid-fall  farrowings  (September  to  November).     If  these  plans 
are  typical  of  the  entire  United  States,  the  proportion  of  summer  litters 
will  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  19i?^'     In  that  year,  summer  farrowings 
were  a  higher  percentage  of  all  fall  farrowings  than  in  any  other  year 
on  record. 

The  11  percent  gain  in  all  fall  farrowings  now  in  prospect  also 
is  more  than  had  previously  seemed  likely.    Apparently,  producers  have 
changed  their  plans  recently.     In  March,  for  instance,  producers  in  6 
States  expected  to  reduce  their  summer  farrowings  2  percent.    Now  these 
States  (with  one  more  added)  expect  to  increase  by  10  percent. 
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The  sizable  expansion  is  not  essentially  a  response  to  prices  of 
hogs.    Although  prices  strengthened  gradually  from  their  low  in  early 
March,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  this  past  winter  and  spring  was  only 
average.    The  reason  most  often  reported  by  producers  in  msmy  States  is 
that  they  feel  a  need  to  raise  more  hogs  in  order  to  maintain  income. 
Acreage  allotments  on  wheat  and  cotton  have  reduced  income  from  those 
crops,  while  lower  prices  than  2  or  3  years  ago  for  cattle,  several  dairy 
products,  and  poultry  and  eggs  have  created  a  need  for  supplemental  in- 
come in  livestock  regions.    Moreover,  large  supplies  of  feed  available 
make  expansion  possible.     "Free"  stocks  of  feed  grains  on  farms  April  1 
(those  not  under  loan)  vrere  larger  than  a  year  before.    Furthermore,  the 
increases  in  hog  production  suggest  that  a  great  many  producers  of  corn 
in  the  Corn  Belt  have  chosen  to  produce  their  corn  entirely  for  feed, 
rather  than  to  make  it  eligible  for  price  support  by  complying  with 
allotments . 

Total  1933  Pig  Crop 
Hear  Record 

If  producers  carry  out  their  intentions  for  breeding  and  litters 
are  of  average  size,  the  fall  pig  crop  will  be  ho],  million  (table  l). 
Coupled  with  the  spring  crop  of  6O5  million,  a  1955  combined  crop  of  101 
million  is  in  sight.    This  would  be  only  1  percent  below  the  peacetime 
record  crop  of  102  million  pigs  saved  in  1951 •    The  increase  since  the 
recent  low  in  1953  would  be  I9  million  or  2h  percent. 

The  size  of  annual  hog  production  is  best  judged  when  converted 
into  the  supply  of  pork  per  person.    Since  the  population  has  been  ris- 
ing, 101  million  pigs  would  supply  less  pork  per  person  than  the  102 
million  of  1951 •    Nevertheless,  that  number  would  produce  more  than  an 
average  supply  per  person.    The  supply  would  be  large  enough  to  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  prices  of  hogs.     (See  discussion  below.) 

Prices  of  Hogs  Advance 
in  June 

Prices  of  hogs  increased  gradually  after  touching  a  low  in  early 
March,  then  advanced  rapidly  in  June.    In  late  June,  barrows  and  gilts 
sold  for  about  $20.00  per  100  pounds  at  8  Midwest  markets.    This  was 
more  than  $^+.00  above  early  March  and  about  $^+.00  below  the  prices  in 
June  last  year  (table  3)-    Earlier  this  season,  prices  had  been  much 
farther  below  a  year  before . 

The  rate  of  hog  slaughter  decreased  sharply  after  early  May.  From 
January  through  May,  commercial  slau^ter  of  hogs  totaled  19  percent 
more  than  a  year  before.    In  June,  when  prices  rose  rapidly,  weekly  in- 
spected slaughter  was  only  around  7  to  8  percent  above  June  195^- 
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Table  3  •-  Price  per  100  poiands  for  selected  classes  of  meat 
animals,  by  months,  1955  ccsnpared  with  195^ 


: Choice  slaughter 

:  Choice  feeder 

: Choice 

and  Prime 

steers 

at 

steers  at 

gXXVe  ai> 

: slaughter  lambs 

MnirfeTi 

Chicago  1/ 

n+v  p/ 

:  at  Chicago  4/ 

1955  : 

• 

_  _  _  1 

193h 

:  1955 

:  1954 

• 

:  1955  :  1954 

:  1955 

:  1954 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol- 

Dol. 

Dol.  Do3^ 

Dol. 

Dol. 

•Tati  . 

26.98 

2k, jh 

16.82  25.15 

21.21 

21.18 

fc»  ill  •  ^  V 

Feb. 

26.17 

23.86 

22.69 

21.44 

16.25  25.83 

22.06 

22.02 

Mar. 

25.80 

23.89 

2"^.  50 

21.20 

16.09  25.86 

23.24 

24.99 

Apr . 

.  24.62 

21^.83 

23.34 

21.42 

16.96  27.30 

22.12 

25.42 

May 

23.09 

2U.25 

22.74 

22.60 

17.21     26.07  5/19.08 

^23.00 

June 

22.63 

23.88 

22.88 

21.67 

19.60  24.22 

24.14 

24.52 

Jtily 

23.99 

19.86 

22.78 

22.28 

Aug. 

24.08 

20.13 

22.36 

20.78 

Sept. 

25.00 

1 

20.77 

19.98 

20.06 

Oct. 

25.37 

21.38 

18.84 

20.17 

Nov. 

25.85 

21.88 

18.59 

20.49 

Dec. 

26.53 

21.46 

17.33 

20.07 

Av. 

24.66 

21.23 

22.25 

22.08 

1/  Sold  out  of  first  hands.    2/  5OO-8OO  pounds.  17" Average  for  all 
weights  and  grades.    Midvest  markets.     4/  Spring  lambs  Jiine-September; 
wooled  lambs  all  other  months.    ^  Shorn  3.ambs . 


Compiled  from  Market  News.  Livestock  Division. 

Supplies  of  hogs  for  slaughter  will  continue  above  last  year,  but 
by  a  somewhat  smaller  average  percentage  than  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year.    In  July  and  much  of  August,  supplies  will  be  limited  by  the  few 
hogs  remaining  from  the  late  fall  crop.    On  June  1,  inventories  of  a1 1 
hogs  over  6  months  of  age  were  up  only  5  percent,  and  the  increase  for  bar- 
rows and  gilts  was  even  less.    During  August,  increasing  niombers  of  hogs 
will  be  marketed  from  the  1955  spring  pig  crop.    As  the  crop  was  up  9  per- 
cent, the  increase  in  slaughter  in  ensuing  months  will  be  at  least  as 
large.    Because  farrowings  were  earlier  this  year,  a  substantial  increase 
in  early  marketings  and  slaughter  can  be  expected.    However,  several  fac- 
tors will  prevent  an  extremely  large  early  increase,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  last  (May  9)  issue  of  this  Situation.    All  factors  taken  together 
point  to  earlier  dates  of  slaughter  than  last  year  but  probably  not  quite 
as  early  as  two  years  ago,  when  weekly  slaughter  climbed  rapidly  in  July 
and  the  peak  rate  was  in  early  November.    The  slaughter  rate  could  in- 
crease faster  dxaring  September  and  October  this  year  than  last,  and  by 
October  may  show  a  very  sizable  gain  over  last  October.    Slaughter  will 
likely  not  increase  so  fast  thereafter  and  by  December  may  be  only  a  few 
percent  above  last  December.     (See  inside  cover  page  for  a  chart  of  in- 
spected sla\jghter  of  hogs  the  last  year  and  a  half.) 
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Prices  of  hogs  are  expected  to  remain  seasonally  high  thro\:igh  mid- 
siammer,  then  swing  downward.    If  the  marketing  pattern  turns  out  as  ex- 
pectedj  prices  wiH  decline  seasonally  this  fall  and  will  be  considerably 
lower  than  last  fall.    The  possibility  is  strong  that  the  season's  low- 
est price  will  be  reached  before  Christmas  instead  of  at  mid -winter  as 
it  was  last  year.    In  h  years  out  of  the  last  6  the  price  low  was  passed 
by  mid-December.    While  prices  this  fall  will  be  consistently  below  those 
of  the  same  times  last  fall,  by  winter,  when  recovery  usually  begins, 
prices  may  not  be  much  different  from  the  lower  levels  of  last  winter. 

If  these  price  prospects  prove  true,  and  if  the  corn  crop  is  larg- 
er and  com  prices  a  bit  lower  than  last  fall,  hog  prices  the  rest  of 
1955  will  continue  to  hold  about  an  average  relation  to  the  price  of  corn. 

Hog  Prices  Likely  to 
Continue  at  Lower  Level 

Because  of  increases  in  pig  crops  this  year,  a  lower  average  level 
of  hog  prices  is  likely  to  continue  through  at  least  the  first  half  of 
1956.    Price  trends  thereafter  will  be  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  I956 
spring  pig  crop.    Some  of  the  factors  that  will  bear  on  prices  in  1956 
can  be  shown. 

Output  of  pork  in  1955  will  probably  provide  for  a  cons\imption  of 
66  or  67  pounds  per  person.    This  is  6  or  7  pounds  more  than  the  60  pounds 
consumed  in  195^^  which  was  a  l6-year  low.    It  is  about  equal  to  the  aver- 
age consumption  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  less  than  the  "JO^  pounds 
consumed  in  1951  and  71"i'  pounds  in  1952.    However,  demand  for  pork  has  not 
kept  pace  with  either  consumer  incOTies  or  demand  for  beef.    The  percentage 
of  disposable  incomes  spent  for  pork  has  decreased  steadily  (table  k). 
Hence,  the  risk  that  prices  of  hogs  will  drop  very  low  is  incurred  at  a 
smaller  pork  supply  (per  person)  now  than  formerly. 

The  supply  of  pork  for  I956  can  be  estimated  roioghly  according  to 
two  assumptions  as  to  the  size  of  spring  pig  crop  of  that  year.  (These 
are  not  predictions.)    The  I955  fall  pig  crop  now  indicated  and  a  1956 
spring  crop  the  same  size  as  this  year's  would  result  in  a  pork  consump- 
tion per  person  in  I956  not  much  different  from  that  of  1955.    If  the 
spring  crop  sho\ild  increase  5  percent,  consumption  would  be  around  l-J 
pounds  greater. 

These  are  not  great  increases.    Slaughter  of  hogs  in  1955  was  in- 
creased by  the  many  hogs  carried  over  from  I95J+  for  slaughter  early  in  the 
year.    If  monthly  distribution  of  slaughter  is  more  normal  hereafter,  the 
pork  supply  in  I956  will  not  increase  quite  so  much  as  the  size  of  pig 
crops  would  suggest. 
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Table  k.-  Selected  statistics  on  supplies  and  prices  of  hogs  and  pork, 
19^9  to  date,  with  projections  for  I956 


Year  : 

Number 
of  pigs 
saved 

;  Number 
:    of  hogs 
; slaughtered 

Pork 
'  consumed  - 
.per  person; 

Percent  ; 
consumers '  ; 
incomes  ; 
,  spent  for  ; 
pork 

United  States 
average 
price 
received  by 
farmers  for 
hogs  >  per 
:        100  lb. 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

Pounds 

Percent 

Dollars 

19^9  i 

1952 
1953 
195^^ 
1955 

93,2kk 

Q7  ■3'3Q 

:  101,811 
.  91,231 
:  81,512 
5  92,433 
: 1/100,953 

74,997 

7Q  9f)'i. 

85,581 
86,712 
74,783 
72,082 
2/81,000 

66.8 

68  1 

70.6 
71.6 
62.9 
59.7 

2/66-67 

2.5 

2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 

18.10 
18  00 
20.00 
17.80 
21.40 
21.60 
i/16.70 

:      Projections,  with  two  assumptions  of  1956  spring  pig  crop 

1956 

Same  number 
spring  pigs  as 
1955 

1956 

5  percent  more 
spring  pigs 

83,500- 
84,000 

85,500- 
86,000 

66-67 

68 

1/  Spring  pig  crop  plus  indicated  nximber  of  fall  pigsl  2/  Forecast.  3/  Av- 
erage  for  first  6  months. 


Prices  for  hogs  will,  as  always,  be  affected  not  only  by  forthcoming 
supplies  but  also  by  any  changes  in  incomes  of  consumers  and  demand  for 
meat.    With  continued  high  incomes,  the  supplies  in  view  point  to  a  contin- 
uation of  a  lower  level  of  prices  in  at  least  the  first  half  of  1956  but 
do  not  presage  a  price  collapse.    On  the  whole,  they  point  to  profit  mar- 
gins as  narrow  or  narrower  than  this  year,  even  with  slightly  lower  prices 
of  feed.    Possibly  the  main  import  is  that  supplies  and  prices  of  hogs 
will  be  at  levels  that  allow  no  safety  margin.    Either  higher  prices  for 
feed,  or  reduced  consumer  demand  for  meat,  would  cause  distress  in  the  hog 
industry. 
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Cattle  Slauf;hter  Averaging 
Slightly  Above  195h 

Stability'  at  high  volume  is  the  main  featiire  of  cattle  production 
at  present.    While  commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  first  half  of 
1955  was  a  new  high,  it  was  only  a  moderate  3  percent  above  last  year. 
Calf  slaughter  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  cattle  and  calf 
slaughter  combined  was  up  2  percent.    (These  figiires  include  totals  for 
June  estimated  from  weekly  inspected  slaughter). 

All  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  has  been  in  cows  and  heifers. 
Slaughter  of  cows  under  inspection  in  January  to  May  was  12  percent  above 
last  year.    Slaughter  of  heifers  was  up  17  percent  (table  p).  Steer 
slaughter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  6  percent  smaller  than  a  year  before. 

The  rise  in  heifers  slaughtered  and  the  decrease  in  steers  are 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  greater  number  of  heifers  in  the  cattle  being 
fed  this  year.    In  5  States  in  January,  51  percent  more  heifers  but  7 
percent  more  steers  were  on  feed  than  a  year  before. 


Tatle  5        Number  of  cattle  slaxightered  under  Federal  inspection, 
by  class,  United  States,  by  months  1955  ccnrpared  with  193^ 


Steers 

[  Heifers 

Cows 

Calves 

Month 

.  1955 

:  1955  ;  195^ 

;  1955  ;  1951+ 

:  1955 

;  1951^ 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•  head 

head 

head  head 

head  head 

bead 

head 

Jan. 

•  718 

771+ 

236  250 

5I+0  1+87 

563 

5I+6 

Feb, 

:  6l8 

673 

221  201 

1+50  Uoo 

517 

518 

Mar. 

:  773 

825 

261  212 

1+63  i+i+o 

660 

660 

Apr. 

:  737 

806 

238  173 

kkk  1+02 

596 

598 

May 

810 

815 

201  155 

509  1+29 

588 

561 

J\ine 

881 

166 

1+71+ 

622 

jTjOy 

837 

198 

537 

61+0 

Aug. 

773 

23k 

585 

61+9 

Sept. 

761 

2Uk 

588 

706 

Oct. 

732 

223 

621 

738 

Nov. 

6dk 

202 

681 

691+ 

Dec. 

215 

592 

632 

Year  1/ 

9,302 

2,1+72 

6,236 

7,573 

1/  Cccg)uted  from  vmrounded  numbers. 


CoBoplled  from  Marhet  Ne%re.  Livestocl:  Division. 
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TalxLe  6,-  Cattle  and  calf  slaughter.  United  States,  1920  to  date 

(Data  for  cover  chart) 


Cattle 


Calves 


Total 


head 

13,ii70 
12,1428 
13,706 
m,283 
114,750 
lU,70l4 
ia,78l 
13,)4l3 
12,028 
12,038 

12,056 
12,096 
11,980 
13,107 
19,509 
1U,805 
15,901 
15,25U 
1U,822 

iU,6a 


I,  606 
head 

8,U8l 
8,39U 
8,832 
9,327 

9,80li 
9,936 
9,35U 
8,l478 
7,651 
7,Ug6 

7,761 
8,057 
7,970 
8,56U 

II,  759 
9,632 

10,008 
10,30U 
9,306 
9,191 


1,666 
head 

21,951 
20,822 
22,538 
23,610 
2ii,55U 
2U,6UO 
2li,135 
21,891 
19,679 
19,liUU 

19,817 
20,153 
19,950 
21,671 
31,268 
2U,U37 
25,909 
25,558 
2U,128 
23,812 


Year 


Cattle 


Calves 


Total 


1,606 

head 

m,958 
I6,ia9 
18,033 
17,8U5 
19,8UU 
21,691+ 
19,82U 
22,U0U 
19,177 
18,765 

18,621; 
17,100 
18,668 
2li,529 
25,958 


I,  666 
head 

9,089 
9,252 
9,718 
9,91*0 
ll4,2U2 
13,657 
12,176 
13,726 
12,378 

II,  398 

10,56U 
8,913 
9,U08 

12,253 
13,320 


1,660 

head 

2U,0U7 
25,671 
27,751 
27,785 
3U,086 
35,351 
32,000 
36,130 
31,555 
30,163 

29,128 
26,013 
28,076 
36,782 
39,278 


19U0 
19la 
19U2 
19li3 
19l4ii 
I9I45 
I9I46 
19U7 
19U8 
19ii9 

1956 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 


1/  Includes  Government  purchases. 

Slaughter  of  cattle  will  probably  continue  to  average  somewhat 
above  last  year.    At  times  this  summer  it  may  be  less  than  last  summer, 
when  severe  drought  stimulated  marketings.    But  slaughter  this  fall  is 
expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  that  of  last  fall. 


Supplies  of  Fed 
Cattle  Larger 

Sizable  supplies  of  fed  cattle  will  help  to  maintain  the  total 
slaughter  rate.  More  cattle  are  being  fed  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  number  on  feed  in  ik  States  April  1  was  12  percent  greater  than  in 
April  195^ •    In  April  and  May  28  percent  more  feeder  cattle  and  calves 
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than  a  year  earlier  were  received  in  9  Com  Belt  States.    Estimates  of 
nxambers  on  feed  July  1,  to  be  reported  July  ih,  will  probably  again  show 
an  incresuse  over  195^  • 

Little  Trend  in  Cattle 
Inventories 

Data  on  cattle  and  calf  slaiighter  in  the  first  half  of  1955  do  not 
clearly  indicate  current  trends  in  cattle  inventories.    The  inventory 
is  probably^  being  held  nearly  stable .    Any  change  taking  place  is  more 
likely  to  be  downward  than  upwEird,  for  the  sla\jghter  rate  probably  exceeds 
the  net  reproduction  rate  (births  less  deaths). 

From  Janxxary  1953  to  Jan\xary  1955  the  overall  change  in  estimated 
inventories  was  less  than  2  percent.    If  cattle  numbers  next  January  shoxild 
be  little  different  frcm  last  January,  it  would  be  the  third  year  in  a 
row  of  steady  numbers.    This  would  be  one  of  the  most  stable  periods  ever 
for  the  highly  variable  cattle  industry.    It  would  be  sharply  different 
from  the  3  years  ending  in  January  1953 ^.  when  numbers  advanced  20  percent. 

Fed  Cattle  Prices 
Decline  in  Spring 

Prices  of  fed  steers  and  heifers  declined  steadily  during  the  spring. 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  in  late  June  averaged  about  $22.50  per  100  pounds. 
This  was  almost  $5.00  less  than  the  high  point  of  the  year  in  early  Jan- 
uary, and  was  fully  $1.00  less  than  prices  in  late  June  195^  (table  3)- 

Declines  resulted  from  substantial  increases  in  marketings  of  both 
fed  cattle  and  all  cattle,  and  were  not  out  of  proportion  with  them. 
Weekly  receipts  of  fed  steers  at  3  Midwest  markets  in  June  averaged  about 
13  percent  greater  than  in  April,  and  weekly  slai;»ghter  of  all  cattle  was 
up  8  percent  from  the  same  month. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  prices  of  fed  cattle  will  drop  much  if  any 
lower  this  siamner  and  fall.    The  "normal"  or  avereige  trend  is  for  an  in- 
crease of  5  percent  between  June  and  September.    In  6  of  the  last  8  years 
the  price  of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  advanced  between  the  two  months. 

Prospects  for  this  year  involve  a  balance  between  two  factors — the 
large  supply  of  fed  cattle  will  retard  price  rises,  and  the  continued 
high  incomes  of  consumers  will  support  demand.    Earlier  this  year,  demand 
for  meat  lagged  behind  the  increase  in  income.    There  is  some  evidence, 
still  inconclusive,  that  it  is  now  catching  up  a  bit.    It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  price  advances  for  fed  cattle  should  be  slow  and  rather 
small,  but  a  moderate  strengthening  by  fall  is  likely. 
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Feeder  Cattle  Prices 
Down  Seasonally 

Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  eased  off  slightly  in 
late  spring.    At  the  end  of  June  they  were  a  little  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  normal  seasonal  pattern  is  for  feeder  prices  to  decline  season- 
ftliy  d\iring  the  summer  and  to  reach  a  low  arovmd  October.  (See  chart.) 
The  average  June-October  reduction  for  Choice  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City 
is  6  percent.  The  pattern  is  of  course  not  followed  in  every  year.  Last 
year  prices  dec]j.ned  sharply  to  a  low  in  late  July,  then  recovered.  Summer 
drought,  which  forced  early  marketings  of  feeder  stock  from  several  areas, 
was  a  major  cause  for  this  \anusual  trend. 

Most  of  the  dry  areas  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Plains  received 
beneficial  rains  this  past  May  and  June,  ending,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
drought  there.    This  is  the  biggest  change  in  the  cattle  situation  since 
last  year.    As  one  result,  large  early  marketings  of  grass  cattle  as  oc- 
curred last  summer  are  not  expected  this  year,  and  pjrice  trends  for  feeder 
cattle  may  be  more  nearly  normal. 

The  better  moisture  conditions,  together  with  the  relatively  favor- 
able prices  for  fed  cattle  the  past  spring  will  give  strength  to  the 
stocker  and  feeder  market.    The  recent  declines  in  prices  of  fed  cattle 
will  have  an  offsetting  effect.    Choice  steers  that  sold  at  Chicago  in 
June  for  a  little  less  than  $23.00  per  100  povinds  returned  less  than  an 
average  profit  to  feeders.    As  cattle  feeders  always  bid  more  actively 
for  feeder  stock  when  they  have  just  majde  money  and  less  when  they  have 
not,  this  is  a  factor  tending  to  reduce  feeder  prices. 

In  late  J\me,  prices  of  feeder  and  fat  cattle  were  unusually  close 
together.    It  is  almost  certain  that  the  margin  between  them  wi]_L  be  con- 
siderably wider  this  fall.    Prospects  for  prices  of  feeder  cattle  remain 
as  previously  reported—that  they  will  follow  a  more  nearly  normal  sea- 
sonal course  this  year  than  last;  that  they  may  be  somewhat  higher  than 
a  yeax  earlier  at  mid-sxmimer  but  could  drift  a  little  lower  at  times  this 
fall;  and  that  for  the  summer-fall  season  as  a  whole  they  will  average 
about  as  high  as  last  year.    Though  this  is  the  most  likely  prospect  as 
of  late  June,  trends  in  prices  of  fed  cattle,  range  conditions,  and  the 
size  of  feed  crop  harvests  in  feeding  areas  will  have  much  bearing  on 
actxial  prices  this  fall. 

Lamb  Prices  Higher  in  June; 
Seasoned.  Decline  Expected 

Prices  of  lambs  increased  in  June  after  having  been  depressed  earlier. 
Historically  June  has  been  a  month  of  variable  price  trends,  and  this  year 
was  no  exception.    Apparently,  late-season  supplies  of  fed  lambs  depressed 
the  market  as  late  as  early  May,  when  weekly  slaughter  rose  to  near  its 
peak  rate  of  the  winter.    When  fed-lamb  supplies  decreased  while  market- 
ings of  spring  lambs  were  delayed  by  unfavorable  weather,  prices  of  lambs 
increased.    Choice  and  Prime  spring  lambs  in  late  June  sold  for  $24.00  per 
100  po\mds  at  Chicago,  slightly  more  than  a  yeax  before. 
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SEASONALITY  IN  PRICES  OF  FEEDER 
CATTLE  AT  KANSAS  CITY 


%  OF  GOOD  &  CHOICE  STEERS 


100 


60 


Good  &  Choice  steer  calves 

/  I 


Good  &  Cho 


\~/   

ice  steers^ 


Common  &  Medium  steers 


JAN. 


APR 


JULY 


OCT. 


NORMAL  SE/150N<L  V4KIAriON  FOR  POSTWJIS  tEkKl 
aiTIO  BETWEEM  GRADES  IS  7*47-5}  tVERJtCE 


u.  s  oepartmemt  of  agriculture 


N€G.  BIO- 5<(5)     AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


In  the  first  6  months  of  1955 ^  almost  5  percent  more  lambs  were 
slaughtered  than  a  year  before.    Slaughter  in  the  second  haLf  will  be 
affected  by  the  size  of  this  year's  lamb  crop,  which  will  be  reported 
July  28.    At  most,  slaughter  is  not  likely  to  be  as  much  above  last 
year  in  the  second  half  as  it  was  in  the  first  half,  and  may  not  differ 
much  from  last  year's  rate.    A  seasonal  decline  in  price  of  lambs  is  in 
view  for  the  summer  and  early  fall,  but  prices  may  compsure  favorably 
with  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Meat  Supplies  to  Continue 
Above  Last  Year 

In  the  first  half  of  1955  commercial  output  of  meat  weis  6  to  7 
percent  greater  than  in  the  same  half  of  195^ •    (June  output  is  esti- 
nated  frcxn  weekly  inspected  slaughter.)    Most  of  the  increase  was  in 
pork,  but  there  also  was  slightly  more  beef  and  lamb. 

Meat  output  will  continue  above  last  year  but  probably  by  a 
slightly  lower  percentage.    The  smaller  increase  in  hog  slaxighter  will 
mean  a  smaller  increase  in  x>ork  output. 
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Table  7.-  Coinposite  retail  prices  of  all  meat.  Choice  beef  cuts  and  pork 
cuts.  United  States,  by  months,  1955  compared  \d.th  19?U 


Month  J 

All  meat 
products  1/ 

iBeef  (Choice  grade) 
per  lb. 

:Pork,  excluding  lard 
per  lb« 

!    1955     :  195^ 

i  Dollars     Dollars       Cents        Cents        Cents  Cents 

January- 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Average 


252.U9 
250.52 
2i46.U3 
2I46.65 
2U5.8I4 


269.55 
269.69 
268. 5U 
270.10 
272.76 
271.22 
26U.76 
258.99 
258.18 

252.35 
2U9.90 
2U8.09 

262.8U 


70.2 
69.8 
69.0 
68.7 
67.2 


69.0 
68.2 
67.3 
67.3 
68.3 
68.8 
68.3 
67.5 
68.6 
68.9 
70.0 
69.9 

68.5 


50.3 
U9.7 
li8.5 
U8.6 
U9.3 


57.U 
57.9 
57.8 
58.3 
58.7 
57.8 
55.6 
5U.0 
53.3 
50.9 
U9.1i 
U8.7 

55.0 


1/  Conrposite  value  of  meats  in  "market  basket". 

Compiled  from  data  of  the  Marketing  Research  Division,  AM5. 

A  large  supply  of  fed  beef  in  coming  months  is  assured  by  the 
large  number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  summer.    There  may  continue  to  be  as 
much  or  more  cow  beef  as  last  year.    Supplies  of  lower  grade  steer  and 
heifer  beef,  which  apparently  have  been  smaller  to  date  this  year  than 
last,  will  continue  smaller .    Fewer  thin-fleshed  grass  steers  and  heifers 
are  expected  to  be  slaughtered  this  sxammer  and  fall  than  last. 

Though  output  of  pork  will  not  be  so  fax  above  last  year  as  it  was 
previously,  larger  stocks  in  cold  storage  will  augment  current  production. 
On  J\me  1  holdings  were  23  percent  larger  than  last  year.    Consumption  of 
pork  per  person  this  summer  is  expected  to  be  roughly  6  to  8  percent  above 
last  sxmaner.    In  January  to  June,  the  consimiption  rate  per  person  was  up 
10  percent  or  so. 

For  1955  as  a  whole,  consumption  of  all  meat  per  person  will  be 
several  poimds  above  the  153  pounds  consvmied  in  195^.    It  may  be  159  to 
160  pounds — close  to  the  163  pound  record  of  1908.    Most  of  the  increase 
in  1955  over  195^  will  be  in  consumption  of  pork,  as  rates  for  the  other 
meats  will  not  change  much. 

Retail  Prices  of  Meat  Average  Lower 

In  May,  average  prices  of  meat  at  retail  were  lower  than  a  year 
before  (table  7).    The  price  of  Choice  beef  was  down  slightly.  Pork 
prices  were  off  an  average  of  9h  cents  per  pound.    Bacon  was  down  a  big 
2k  cents,  pork  chops  7^  cents,  and  ham  13^  cents. 
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The  price  of  pork  has  increased  since  May.    Simmer  prices  will  be 
relatively  highest  for  fresh  pork,  such  as  loins  and  chops.    Prices  of 
these  cuts  almost  always  go  up  most,  and  the  sizable  supplies  of  pork  in 
storage  are  likely  to  hold  down  prices  of  cured  products,  such  as  hams 
and  bacon,  more  than  prices  of  fresh  products.    Retail  prices  of  pork 
will  decline  this  fall,  with  largest  reductions  in  fresh  cuts,  and  prices 
will  average  lower  than  last  fall. 

Smaller  changes  are  likely  in  prices  of  Choice  beef.  Prospects 
are  about  the  same  as  for  prices  of  Choice  steers.    Large  marketings  will 
likely  prevent  more  than  a  moderate  seasonal  price  increase. 


MARKET  CLASSES  AND  GRADES  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS  AND  MEATS 

Revised  standards  for  Federal  grades  of  slaughter  barrows  and 
gilts  and  barrow  and  gilt  carcasses  became  effective  July  5-    The  major 
changes  in  standards  were  in  grade  names  and  in  back  fat  thickness  re- 
quirements for  each  grade.    The  new  grade  names  of  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S. 
No.  2,  and  U.  S.  No.  3  were  substituted  for  Choice  No.  1,  Choice  No.  2, 
and  Choice  No.  3  respectively.    The  names  of  the  other  two  grades.  Medium 
and  Cull,  remained  unchanged.    The  minimum  back  fat  thickness  require- 
ment was  reduced  by  0.2  inch  for  each  grade  except  Medium,  for  which  the 
reduction  was  0.1  inch.    Slight  changes  were  also  made  in  the  descriptive 
specifications . 

These  revisions  are  typical  of  the  general  procedure  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  effective  Federal  grades  for  farm  products.  Efforts 
have  been  made  for  many  years  to  set  down  and  define  class  and  grade 
terms  which  can  be  used  as  marketing  tools.    When  such  terms  and  speci- 
fications are  nationally  applicable  and  g'  .lerally  recognized  by  b-uyers 
and  sellers  they  facilitate  trade  in  many  ways.    The  use  of  Federal 
grades  is  generally  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Federal  standards  for  most  market  classes  of  livestock  and  meats 
were  set  up  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  in  I916 
to  report  market  conditions  and  transactions  at  the  various  livestock 
and  meat  markets.    Many  of  the  grades  were  tentative  at  first  but  most 
have  since  been  made  official.    C\arrent  U.  S.  grade  names  for  the  vari- 
ous market  classes  of  livestock  and  meat  are  shown  on  page  18.    The  few 
classes  listed  as  ungraded  comprise  a  very  gmai  1  part  of  the  total 
volume  of  livestock  or  meat  sold. 

These  grade  standards  were  written  through  cooperation  of  producer 
and  marketing  groups  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  were  based 
largely  on  accepted  terms  then  in  use.    Changes  in  term  definitions  and 


Market  classes  and  grades  fbr  neat  animals  and  meat 


Market  group  ; 

Class  1/  ; 

Grade 

Cattle  and  calves  : 

Slaughter  cattle 

Steer  : 

Prime 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Heifer  : 

Prime 

Choice 

Good  Conmiercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Cow 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Bull  i 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Stag 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Vealers  : 

Steer,  heifer,  and 

Prime 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cull 

bull 

Slaughter  calves 

Steer,  heifer,  and  ' 

Prime 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cull 

bull 

Feeder  and  stocker 

Steer  : 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Comroon 

Inferior 

cattle  2/  ! 

Heifer 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Coran»n 

Inferior 

Cow 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

Inferior 

Bull  ! 

Ungraded 

Stag 

Ungraded 

Feeder  and  stocker 

Steer 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

Inferior 

calves  2/ 

Heifer 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Conmon 

Inferior 

Beef  and  veal 

Beef  carcasses 

Steer 

Prime 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Heifer 

Prime 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Cow 

Choice 

Good  Coninercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Bull 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Stag 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  Canner 

Veal  carcasses 

Steer,  heifer,  and 

Prime 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cull 

bull 

Calf  carcasses 

Steer,  heifer,  and 

:  Prime 

Choice 

Good  Commercial 

Utility 

Cull 

bull 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Slaughter  lambs 

:  Ram 

:  Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

.  Bwe 

Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

Wether 

Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

Slaughter  yearlings 

•  Ram 

!  Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

'  Ewe 

:  Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Utility- 

Cull 

Wether 

:  Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

Slaughter  sheep 

Ram 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

•  Ewe 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

Feeder  lambs  2/ 

Wether 

Choice 

Good 

Utility 

Cull 

Ewe 

•  Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

Inferior 

Wether 

:  Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

Inferior 

F*«der  yearlings  2/ 

•  Ewe 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

Inferior 

Wether 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

Inferior 

Feeder  sheep  2/ 

'  Ewe 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

Inferior 

Lamb  and  mutton 

•  Lamb  carcasses 

All  classes  3/ 

!  Prime 

Choice 

Good  Utility 

Cull 

Yearling  mutton  car- 

: Prime 

Choice 

Good  Utility 

Cull 

casses 

All  classes  3/ 

Mutton  carcasses 

.  All  classes  3/ 

Choice 

Good  Utility 

Cull 

Hogs 

Slaughter  hogs 

:  Barrow  and  gilt 

:  US  No.l 

US  No. 2 

US  No. 3  Medium 

Cull 

Sow  2/ 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Cull 

:  Boar 

Ungraded 

•  Stag 

Ungraded 

Slaughter  pigs 

:  All  classes  2/ 

Choice 

Good  Medivun 

Cull 

Feeder  and  stocker 

!  Barrow  ar.d  gilt  2/ 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

hogs 

:  Sow,  boar,  and  stag 

o  / 

Ungraded 

Feeder  and  stocker 

■  y 

■  ATT      aT«hham  O/ 

■  AiJ.  Classes  c/ 

Choice 

Good  Medium 

Common 

pigs 

Pork 

Pork  carcasses 

!  Barrow  and  gilt 

:  US  No.l  US  No, 2  US  No. 3  Medium 

Cull 

:  Sow 

:     No  official  grade;  tentative  grades  not  in  general  use. 

:  Doar 

Ungraded 

'  Stag 

No  official  prade;  tentative  grade 

d  not  in  general  use. 

l/  Specifications  are  not  necessarily  different  for  each  class  listed.    2/  Tentative  Standard  proposed  by 
USDA.    Not  official,  but  T-ddely  used  ^or  many  years.    3/  Grade  designations  apply  without  regard  to  sex  con- 
dition at  time  of  slaiip^hter.    However,  carca?ses  with  less  desirable  secondary  sex  characteristics  may  be 
discounted  in  grade. 
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names,  such  as  the  one  just  announced  for  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts 
and  their  carcasses,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  both  tenta- 
tive and  official  standards.    Any  proposed  change  is  made  only  after 
industry  groups  have  had  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  whether  or  not 
such  a  change  woiild  maice  for  more  effective  marketing. 

A  Federal  system  of  classification  has  its  greatest  value  in 
providing  a  set  of  concepts  and  language  that  facilitates  trading. 
This  surpasses  in  importance  its  actual  application  in  grade  deter- 
mination.   Many  carcasses  of  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  are  officially 
graded  and  stamped.    Few  livestock  axe  sold  on  a  graded  basis.  Most 
are  purchased  after  inspection  by  the  bi;iyer  who  makes  his  own  appraisal 
of  value.    But  in  the  bargaining  between  buyer  and  seller  grade  charac- 
teristics are  often  a  base  for  discussion. 

Grade  names  are  essential  to  the  reporting  of  market  prices. 
Market  news  reports  are  usually  expressed  in  market  class  and  grade. 
The  reports  axe  made  by  market  reporters,  who  axe  trained  to  judge  the 
grades  of  animals  for  price-reporting  purposes. 

The  Federal  Grading  Service  graded  5'T  billion  pounds  of  beef  and 
600  million  pounds  of  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  in  195^'    This  was  45  per- 
cent of  all  beef  produced  commercially,  22  percent  of  the  veal,  and 
35  percent  of  the  lamb  and  mutton.    The  Federal  grade  stamp  for  meat 
is  the  familiar  purple  ribbonlike  stamp  that  appears  on  many  retail  cuts. 
The  grade  name  is  enclosed  in  a  shield  outline  under  the  letters  USDA. 
Meat  graded  by  an  official  graxier  is  stamped  with  the  official,  grade  by 
means  of  a  roller  stamp  that  makes  a  purple  ribbon  imprint  the  length  of 
the  carcass  or  wholesale  cut.    This  grade  stamp  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  round  Federal  meat  inspection  stanqp  which  shows  that  the  meat 
was  federally  inspected  and  passed  as  wholesome  food. 

General  acceptance. of  the  Federal  grades  for  meat  as  an  accurate 
Impartial  index  to  quality  has  led  to  their  use  as  an  aid  in  merchan- 
dising.   Wholesalers  and  retailers  often  find  it  expedient  to  order 
carcasses  or  cuts  by  grade,  or  jiarticular  part  of  a  grade.    Many  house- 
wives, too,  have  come  to  depend  upon  Federal  grades  as  a  guide  in  buying 
meat  at  retail. 

NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

Edible  Offals 

Table  8  continues  a  series  of  data  published  in  this  Sitxiation  on 
production  and  consumption  of  liver,  heart,  head  meat,  and  other  edible 
offals.    An  explanation  of  nature  and  soiirces  of  data  was  given  in  this 
Sitxaation  for  May  19^9. 
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NUMBER  OF  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  1,  1955  l/ 

by  C.W.  Estes 
AgricToltural  Estimates  Division,  AMS 

On  March  1,  1955  there  were  3^217  livestock  slaughtering  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  that  had  an  annual  output  of  more  than  300,000 
pounds  live  weight.    These  included  Federally  inspected  establishments 
whose  slaughter  is  inspected  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricvilture;  and  two  categories  of  plants  that  are 
not  Federally  inspected — "wholesale"  plants  (over  2  mi3-lion  poxmds  live 
weight  annually)  and  "loceil"  plants  (generally  those  of  300^000  to  2  mil- 
lion pounds).    In  addition,  several  thousand  "butchers"  slaughter  less 
than  300^000  pounds  live  weight  per  year. 

The  3>217  slaughterers  in  March  this  year  compared  with  3*238  on 
May  1,  1950.    Total  volume  of  slaxighter  has  expanded  a  great  deal  in  the 
5  years,  and  plants  have  increased  in  size  and  capacity.     "Local"  slaugh- 
terers were  reduced  to  l,8lO  in  1955  from  2,072  in  1950  (table  9).  But 
non- inspected  wholesale  slaughterers  increased  to  952  this  year  from 
725  in  1950,  and  Federally  inspected  establishments  were  up  to  455  from 
hkl.    While  detailed  data  on  small  "butcher"  class  slaughterers  are  not 
reported,  their  number  has  shown  a  steady  decline,  probably  decreasing 
about  one-fourth  the  last  5  years. 

Ninety- seven  percent  of  all  commercial  slaughter  in  195^  was  done 
in  the  3*200  slaughtering  establishments.    Butchers  accounted  for  the  re- 
maining 3  percent.    Slaughtering  establishments  accounted  for  98  percent 
of  all  cattle  slaughtered,  96  percent  of  the  ceilves,  96  percent  of  the 
hogs,  and  99  percent  of  the  sheep. 

Federally  inspected  plants  turned  out  78  percent  of  the  live  weight 
of  all  commercial  slaughter  in  195^,  a  slight  drop  from  79  percent  in 
1950.    In  1954*  89  percent  of  commercial  slaughter  of  all  sheep  and  lambs 
(live  weight),    83  percent  of  hogs,  76  percent  of  cattle,  and  60  percent 
of  calves  was  in  Federally  inspected  plants.    In  1950,  the  percentages 
were  92  percent  for  sheep  and  lambs,  85  for  hogs,  76  for  cattle,  and 
59  for  calves. 


1/  This  simimarizes  data  in  the  full  report.  Number  of  Livestock  Slavighter 
Establishments,  March  1,  1955,  published  Jvme  15,  1955.    The  full  report 
is  available  from  the  Information  Division,  AgricviltTiral  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  ^.-  Number  of  slaughtering  establishments  and  of  butchers, 
and  volume  of  slaughter,  1955  compared  with  1950  1/ 


Class  : 

1955 

1950 

Number, 
March  1 

1/  : 

=  Percent  =  ff^^"\°^, 
,             :llve  weight 

=  total  •  ^^"^^ 

,       : commercial 
nvunber 

, /    :  slaughter  , 

-/     :  2/ 

Nimiber  ' 
'  May  1 

:  ^ 

Percent^^'^^^^'^^  °^ 
:live  weight 

total  • 
•number  :commercial 
-1  /     :  slaughter 
:     ^     :  3/ 

Federally- 
inspected 
Non-f ederall y 
inspected 
Wholesale 
Local 
Total 
Butchers 
Total 
commercial 

1+55        1^           78            ^'^l        1^  79 

\        952          30     )                           725          22     )  0 

:    1,810        56    )       ^          2,072         61+  ) 

:    3,217       100                        3,238  100 

:    Not  available          _2          Not  available  _2 

.                   _          100      100 

1/  Excluding  butchers. 
2/  195^  data. 
2J  1950  data. 


Federally  inspected  establishments  are  concentrated  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  regions,  which  have  39  percent  of  the 
United  States  total  (table  10, and  map,  page  25).    The  Pacific  Region  has 
about  17  percent,  with  California  accounting  for  12  percent. 

Non-f ederally  inspected  "wholesale"  plants  tend  to  be  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.    The  East  North  Central  Region 
has  about  27  percent  of  the  total.    Ohio  with  83  plants  and  Michigan  with 
82  account  for  over  half  of  those  in  the  region.    The  South  Central  Region 
has  nearly  20  percent  of  the  United  States  total  non-federally  inspected 
"wholesale"  slaughter  plants,  while  the  North  Atlantic  Region  has  about 
18  percent. 

The  North  Atlantic  Region  has  24  percent  of  all  "local"  slaughter 
plants,  with  217  located  in  Pennsylvania.  The  East  North  Central  Region 
contains  23  percent,  while  the  South  Central  has  21  percent. 
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Table  10.-  Niinber  of  slaughtering  establishments; 
United  States,  Nterch  1955  1./ 


Under  ' 

Not 

londer 

Federal  : 

State 

Federal  * 

inspection  : 

Total 

inspection 

Wholesale 

Local 

Number 

Number 

Ml  1  TTlVl  O 

W      Cil  'Vy±.OAl\J. 

18 

55 

36 

80 

1'5.Q 

liGW    cICx  bcjr  < 

1  7 

J- 1 

10 

36 

reniiB  y  J.  vaxiia 

87 

217 

Z^J 

\jnio 

>  PQ 

83 

133 

XIICI X  oXlcl 

33 

89 

1  •?6 

X  JO 

X-LJ.1DOXB  < 

30 

73 

k 

82 

113 

1  QQ 

wiBconsxn  ! 

^  7 

30 

12 

c;q 

9 

2h 

Town  * 

!  21 

7 

21 

X.  ^ 

26 

20 

77 

2 

2 

7 

1 1 

X  X 

C/^»  if  Vi   rift  Vn+  A  ' 

2 

9 

1  7 
J-  f 

11 

21 

tCnn  Q  A  Q 

16 

12 

33 

61 

1 1 

XX 

17 

39 

67 

V  i.  I     J-Ii  L c\ 

Q 

12 

25 

a  "t"            T*  or  "i  r>  "f  ft 

12 

20 

■5P 

P 

33 

65 

.^nl}'^}^  Ppyol  inn 

\ 

11 

3^ 

U6 

to 

n^fiT"!/  i  ft 

7 

33 

k8 

\J\J 

! 

26 

36 

66 

rvv,  i  1  o   1'  '  •vjr 

7 

18 

21 

Q 

2k 

38 

71 

AlabftiTift  ' 

:  4 

11 

^^7 

62 

Mi  R  s  i  fi  R  i  nD  i  * 

i  1 X  O  O  JL  O  O  A  x'^x' 

.  ■J 

5 

2k 

AT'U'AriRAft  < 

12 

37 

CI 

?->- 

'  P 

11* 

57 

7'a 
1 J 

owl  ftVionvft 

1  o 

J 

27 

39 

6q 

Tcx&s 

!  22 

75 

121 

PI  8 

^x^ 

Mont'  Ann 

!  ^ 

9 

19 

■ap 

9 

20 

•all 

Wvominff  < 

►  1 

1  X 

10 

XX 

CrilnT'AHn  * 

12 

1                         X  & 

12 

17 

New  Mexico  ; 

2 

16 

18 

At*!  Tirinfl 

1 

9 

3 

Utah 

:  U 

10 

16 

30 

Nevada 

:  2 

k 

6 

Washington 

!  13 

19 

56 

88 

Oregon 

!  9 

21 

33 

63 

California 

:  56 

53 

22 

131 

United  States 

952 

1,810 

3,217 

1/  Includes  all  plants  with  an  output  of  300,000  pounds  or  more  live  weight  annu- 
ally.    2/  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  3^217  slaiaghtering  establishments  operating  on  March  1  have 
been  classified  according  to  the  species  slaughtered  during  195^»  Data 
are  in  table  11.    The  most  common  classification  was  plants  slaughtering 
cattle  and  calves  and  hogs  which  accounted  for  1,33^  plants  or  kl  per- 
cent of  the  3^217  plants.    A  total  of  9^h,  or  30  percent,  slaughtered  h^'*. 
four  species  in  195^»    There  were  5l8  pleuats  or  l6  percent  onat  slaugh- 
tered cattle  and  calves  only.    Plants  slaughtering  cattle  and  calves  and 
sheep  and  lambs  totaled  265—  about  8  percent  of  all  plants.    The  number 
of  plants  slaughtering  only  hogs  totaled  138  or  h  percent  of  all  plants 
classified.    There  were  only  3  plants  which  slaughtered  hogs  and  sheep 
and  lambs  in  195^+  and  only  5  plants  that  slaughtered  sheep    and  lambs 
only. 

Of  the  if 55  Federally  inspected  establishments,  32  percent  slaughtered 
1  k  species  and  26  percent  slaughtered  cattle  and  calves  only;  I8  percent 
slaughtered  cattle,  calves  and  hogs;  I6  percent  sla\ightered  cattle,  calves 
and  sheep  and  lambs;  and  7  percent  slaughtered  hogs  only.    There  was  one 
Federally  inspected  plant  that  slaughtered  hogs  and  sheep  and  lambs  only 
and  one  plant  that  slaughtered  sheep  and  lambs  only  in  195^ • 

The  most  ccsoimon  slaughtering  combinations  for  the  "wholesale"  group 
were  plants  slaughtering  all  ^4-  species  which  accounted  for  36  percent, 
and  those  slaughtering  cattle,  calves  and  hogs  which  accounted  for  37  per- 
cent.   Plants  slaughtering  cattle  and  calves  only  made  up  ik  percent  while 
those  slaxaghtering  cattle,  calves  and  sheep  and  lambs  were  8  percent  and 
those  slaughtering  hogs  only,  h  i)ercent.    There  were  h  "wholesale"  plants 
which  slaughtered  sheep  and  lambs  only,  and  only  one  that  slaughtered  hogs 
and  sheep  and  lambs  only. 

Among  the  l,8lO  non-federally  inspected  "local"  plants,  the  most 
common  classification  was  those  slaughtering  cattle  and  calves  and  hogs, 
where  about  half  of  the  "local"  plants  are  found.    The  next  most  ccaimon 
category  was  those  slaughtering  all  k  species  which  accounts  for  26  per- 
cent of  the  total.    Another  15  percent  of  the  plants  slaughtered  cattle  and 
calves  only.    About  6  percent  slaxjghtered  cattle,  calves  and  sheep  and 
lambs  and  k  percent  slaughtered  hogs  only.    Only  one  plant  in  the  "local" 
group  slaughtered  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs  only,  and  none  slaughtered  sheep 
and  lambs  only. 

Prom  the  data  instable  11  listing  slaughterers  by  combinations, 
the  number  for  each  species  can  be  obtained  by  new  grouping.    For  instance, 
the  nimiber  of  all  plants  slaughtering  cattle  and  calves  is  a  sm  of  the  k 
separate  combinations  that  include  cattle,  or  3>071«    Hog  slaughterers 
number  2,^^29;  and  sheep  slaughterers,  1,22?. 
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Table  11.-  Number  of  slaughtering  establishments 
by  species  slaughtered,  March  1955  l/ 


Under 
Federal 
inspection 
2/ 

Not  under  Federal  : 
inspection 

RfiGoies  slaughtered  * 

Wholesale ' 
;       ^  : 

Local 

Total 

Cattle  and  calves,  hogs  ; 
and  sheep  and  lambs  : 

k67 

93k 

Cattle  and  calves  only 

119 

129 

270 

518 

Cattle  and  calves  and  hogs 

81 

357 

896 

1,334 

Cattle  and  calves  and  i 
sheep  and  lambs  ; 

73 

80 

112 

265 

Hogs  only  : 

1  33 

41 

138 

Hogs  and  sheep  and. lambs 

:  1 

1 

1 

3 

Sheep  and  lambs  only 

1 

k 

5 

Total 

^55 

952 

1,810 

3,217 

1/  Classified  on  the  basis  of  species  slaiightered  in  1954.  Includes 
all  plants  with  an  output  pf  300,000  pounds  or  more  live  weight  emnu- 
ally. 

2/  Includes  all  plants  which  slaxighter  animals  under  inspection 
conducted  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Branch  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agricult\ire. 

3/  Includes  principeuLly  plants  not  under  Federal  inspection  which 
slaughter  over  2  mi]J.ion  pounds  live  weight  annually. 

4/  Includes  principally  plants  not  under  Federal  inspection  vrtiich 
slaughter  300,000  to  2  mi]J.ion  pounds  ann\xally. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  Mat  anlaals 


5 

2 

Item 

Wilt  • 

1 

1 

1 

May  s 
 1 — 

June  i 

April  : 

May  t 

une 

1 

 — 



 — 

Dollars  p^p  t 

inn  T>niin/1n  t 

26.67 

25.72 

28  L5 

25  65 

21:. 15 

do«  } 

21.25 

23.88 

2li.62 

23.09 

22.63 

Good                          ••••«•••»••      ••••••••«•••«  ••••• 

do.  t 

21.70 

21  .<^7 

21.51 

20.66 

20,  U: 

18.72 

18.16 

1 7  AC 

17.?? 
X  1  •  1 1 

TJt-fHtv  

do  •  • 

16.1,2 

15.99 

1 5  71 

15.1c 

ll».6l: 

do «  1 

23.36 

22,18 

??  1  C 

22.1i6 

22.3I4 

21.98 

20.<^1 

do  •  t 

22.25 

22.31 

22.01 

20.90 

20.88 

do  •  t 

15.18 

II4.I8 

114.70 

II4.O2 

lU.OS 

do.  1 

13.50 

12.38 

12.92 

12.39 

12.51 

do.  ! 

11.52 

10.59 

11,08 

10.73 

10.91 

do.  ; 

23.80 

20.50 

25.52 

25.12 

22.67 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  1/   • • « 

do.  : 

20.Mi 

18.20 

21.25 

20.01 

19.03 

PiTice  received  by  fanners 

Beef  cattle  ••••  

do.  t 

17.1'0 

16.60 

17. CO 

16.30 

16.50 

do.  1 

18. ho 

17.10 

17.60 

17.20 

17.50 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Chicago 

18.76 

do.  » 

25.78 

2I4.29 

16.57 

17.09 

do.  t 

27.07 

25.2)j 

17.L'8 

18.13 

20.21: 

27.15 

25.25 

17.1:9 

18. C8 

20.21: 

26.80 

2L8O 

17.35 

17.83 

19.97 

1         do.  : 

25.99 

23.80 

16.90 

17.11: 

19.11 

do.  • 

25.08 

22.58 

16.1:7 

16.1:7 

18,19 

do,  t 

26.05 

2h.02 

16.90 

17.2li 

19.51 

do.  J 

26. 0<^ 

2U.22 

16.96 

17.21 

19. oO 

do.  : 

21.23 

18.52 

Hi. 51 

13.80 

15.20 

do.  : 

21.70 

21.50 

16.60 

I6.li0 

18.1*0 

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

16.1, 

II4.9 

11.6 

11.6 

do.  : 

13.2 

do.  : 

16.8 

Ih.k 

12.2 

11.7 

13.1 

Sheep  and  lambs  ) 

t 

Sheep 

5.88 

6.03 

7.51 

5.91: 

5.26 

Slaughter  ewes,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ... 

do.  : 

do.  : 

6.7L 

6.30 

6.68 

5.95 

5.U9 

Lambs 

do.  ; 

23.00 

2U.52 

22.12 

I9.C8 

2l:.ll: 

do.  : 

19.83 

do.  : 

21.8c 

20.90 

19.60 

18.20 

20.10 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

276 

321* 

296 

269 

260 

Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Dollars  per  : 

Uo.oi 

38.22 

37.63 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  500~600  pounds 

100  pounds  : 

39.lj6 

39.32 

do,  : 

18.35 

li3.36 

U2.65 

1:0.61 

1:9.50 

Composite  hog  products: 

Including  lard 

Dolltrs  : 

27.97 

26.15 

18.98 

19.63 

do.  : 

36.1)0 

35.90 

26.0^^ 

26.95 

do.  : 

31.90 

30.01 

22.58 

22.91 

do.  : 

Uj.81 

1j2.15 

31.72 

32.18 

Excluding  lard 

20.18 

do.  : 

?8  5? 

26,91 

20.  "^9 

do,  : 

50.77 

1^7!  89 

35.91 

36.61: 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Cents  : 

67.2 

per  pound  : 

68.3 

68.8 

68.7 

do.  : 

58.7 

57.8 

1:8.6 

Index  number  meat  prices  (bLS) 

eu.i 

99.1 

92.9 

81:.2 

III4.O 

113.7 

101.1 

101.  u 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis, 

3/  Nxunber  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

5/  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  and  other  meats.    Excludes  poultry  and  fish. 
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S«l«et«d  wo^ctlag,  «l«acbt«r  mad  rtoeks  statictlo*  for  wst  w1— 1»  ani  mitt 


t 

 IOC?!; 

1955 

. 

: 

•  May 

t 

:  Jme 

t 

t  April 
t 

t  ! 

:     May  : 
•  t 

Jme 

Mtat  ■niMl  Mrlutlags 

• 

. 

't  Hi6 

1U5 

156 

l&L 

Stockwr  nd  feeder  ihljftnti  to 

: 
• 

9  Corn  B«lt  States 

• 

1,000 

osad 

t  101 

130 

272 

Z3o 

do. 

!  Itt7 

90 

156 

113 

Slau^t«r  under  Tai/unl  iMpeetioo 

• 
• 

■taber  slcugbtered 

• 

do. 

l,li39 

1,570 

l,Il52 

l,5oO 

do. 

!  815 

oo± 

(J  1 

do. 

:  155 

xoo 

do. 

!  U29 

)i7)i 

l>)i)i 

509 

do.      t  561 

Odd 

do. 

:  l,Ol45 

1,200 

l,l80 

1,228 

do. 

:  3,380 

3,ii53 

U,U72 

U,16ii 

Percent 

17 

11. 

0 

0 

1  c 

15 

Avsrage  live  vel^it  per  bead 

• 

Pounds 

960 

nl  1 

9lili 

9do 

961 

do. 

218 

2U1 

197 

219 

do. 

!  95 

90 

100 

96 

do. 

261 

27U 

01. 1. 

elm 

Average  production 

• 

do. 

!  538 

bio 

do 

Z>J7 

coll 

do. 

121 

110 

Irr 

do. 

li6 

liii 

J*7 

do.     !  150 

1  10 

Tin 

Pork,  per  100  pound*  lire  eeigbt  1/ 

do. 

58 

57 

57 

50 

do. 

37 

\.r\ 

uo 

35 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  wsi^it  ... 

do. 

I  11* 

15 

Total  production 

Million 

822 

830 

poinds 

770 

779 

do. 

68 

8U 

65 

71 

do. 

U8 

57 

T        ■  ~~ 

do. 

505 

618 

POf 

do. 

125 

1^8 

xovai  ooHMTCiax  s  i  angfifcer  £/ 

s 

loriber  slau^ttered 

• 

1,000 

head 

1,959 

1  070 

0   1  All 

do. 

9lj6 

7  fU 

do. 

1,178 

1,35U 

1,309 

do. 

U,205 

U,t  ft 

5,11X5 

Total  production 

Milllan 

ponnds 

1,007 

1,066 

1,013 

1,075 

do.     :  115 

138 

109 

110 

Ta^^                Mil  t 

do. 

51i 

59 

63 

0* 

^M.V    1  / 

do. 

616 

6k9 

751 

708 

T  ■ 

do. 

11*5 

157 

18U 

161 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  aonth 

do. 

lli7 

127 

1U2 

132 

119 

Veal   

do. 

13 

11 

13 

12 

u 

do. 

9 

8 

9 

10 

13 

do. 

U21 

385 

51*U 

539 

U73 

: 

do. 

706 

653 

835 

822 

7ia 

\J  Sxclodes  lard. 

y  Federally  inspected,  and  other  ^rtiolesale  and  retail. 

V  InclTidJs  stocke  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  fbur  meats  listed. 
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